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the government Henry IV. had found the treasury
empty; the taxes, instead of entering the coffers of the
state, were stopped on the way, either by the gov-
ernors of the provinces or by business men charged
with receiving the taxes. For the last thirty years the
government had been obliged to borrow in order to
support the army. In 1559 the debt amounted to
350,000,000 livres,1

When peace was restored, Sully labored to set in
order the finances. He made no change in the ancient
system of taxation.2 The only improvement was the
surveillance of the agents, whereby the government re-
ceived all of the funds collected. He preserved the
former division of the receipts into ordinary and
extraordinary.

The principal merit was the diminution of the
expenses. He succeeded thus in reducing the debt
from 350,000,000 to 228,000,000 livres and in accu-
mulating the sum of 40,000,000 livres in silver. The
government had saved on an average 13,000,000
livres per year.

Henry IV. found the army disorganized from the
result of the religious wars. There was no infantry
except that formed by the foreign mercenaries, and
the cavalry had become the principal arm of the ser-
vice. Henry IV. wanted to give the infantry the
most responsible role, and wished to recruit it from

1 The pound was worth I fr. .95, but if one takes into ac-
count the difference in the value of silver, it represented almost

five francs,

several riots and the king decided to abandon it,